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Tur path of human life is thickly strewn with the verdant foliage, contributed its balmy influence 4 elevated ified manner—his heels? 
the briars of vexation, and they who expect to tread ) to ensure the joyous company all comfort and de. { turning scientitic flip-faps in the air, hia nostrils, 
its. murky labyrinths without encount ring the light, and inspired each heart with social happiness ; sn tine, ing and braving and 

) briary impedimentswill find tly mselves consid rably ' and mirth. After the preliminary exercises inci- claimed rightful possesion of the aforesaid beef steak 
out in their calculations. Could mankind enjoy dental to such rural events, a retired spot was selee- pie, by ramming his unclean fetlocks through its 
the blessed privilege of foresight, how much tempo- ted where the sharpened appetite might reecive its delectable centre, as if he had rezularly entered for 
rary trouble and disappointment might be avoided ; vonted tribute from the choice luxuries which had the “stakes,” but at the same time would not be 
but we are led in the silken strings of Hope to the been provided for the purpose. ‘The repast was dished outofithe plate. Miss Julia Tofile screamed 
threshold of desire, and either cut adrift from the pread, and on the shaded sylvan lawn, the party a scream, and sunk into a pathetic swoonon a spot 
wished-for haven to show us the insccurity of the took its squat. Seares ly had the process of masti. of ground rendered decidely soft during the early 

) progressive means on which we had dep nded. eation eommenced, when, oh gods! a repulsive part of the mor tr, Miss Adeline Winkles sought 

| Even Pic-Nick parties, so inter sting in their asso. intruder (eclebrated in hi tory for its length of ears, refuge under the ample skirts of Mr. Juliu Sipki 
ciations, so pleasing in their enjoyments, so deliht- and whose olfactorics had been attracted by the sack. Miss Celestina Crooks clung desnairingly 
ful in their participations, are not exempt from the savory odor of a luscioas beef steak pic,) rushed to the saturated whiskers of Mr. Scruyes, wi 
vicissitudes that are entailed upon all arrangements from Ins neighbering dict of unmowed crass to lux. excessive fright rendered Mr. Scruces somewhat 
of asublunary character. An evidence of this fact uriate in the far more palatable pasturage of boiled doubtful of his own particular j tit Miss Ta 





pad | iy ' | ) JuAarupea oO. sith ve, i 1 the jackass. in f ) { jntru-4 


> is illustrated inthe above engraving. ‘The day was ham, sessengers, pickled clams and jua s! Re. bitha Knipps said her pr nt ft t Fie . 
one of the most auspicious to the oceasion, as if it gardless of all consideration of politeness, courtesy hymned a hymn, the burthen of which ay red 
\had been especially designed to give cclat to sucha or etiquette, this uneducated quadruped of Jerusalem be, “ d-—n t! ackass.” ‘TT four footed tr 

5 celebration—the gentle breeze sporting gaily with . charged into their unsuspecting midst with tail * der, at lenrth, after civing ad ‘libitum d stra @ 
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7 that he was “ one of the b’hoys,” very gravely 
retired to afford the routed pic-nicians an opportunity 
of making themselves scarce, which was promptly 
! effected with all due gratitude and expedition. ‘The 
boat being moored near the stream, received its 
freight of damaged mortality, when Scruggs and 
Sipkins pulled homewards, as if chased by a host 
of flying demons, but had to wait the presence of 
darkness before they could land, in consequence of 
Miss Toffle having been so unpleasantly and pe- 
culairly labelled, and Mr. Dinks having received 
severe laceration, in his stern coverings. The 
rowdy donkey is to be indicted by the next grand 
jury for “ trespass in the case,” and his owner pro- 
secuted for damages sustained in the delapidation 
of certain garments, putting in bodily fear, disfigure- 
ment of ladics’ apparel, and other serious mishaps 
which befell the disappointed and aggrievated party 
of Pic-Nics. 
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THE MAGIC PURSE; 
OR 
Leaves from the Portfolio of a Mlcnomantfac. 
BY J. GODFREY SHOEMAKER 
CHAPTER VL. 
“ Lert alone on the wild heath, I gave free 


current to my countless tears, relieving my heart 


from an inetlably jut IT saw no 


bound, no outlet, no end to my intolerable misery, 


weary weiglit. 


and I drank besides with savage thirst of the fresh 
poison which the unknown had poured into my 
wounds. When I called the image Gertrude 
before my soul, and the dear, sweet form appeared 


of 
pale and in tears, as I saw her last in my shame, 
then stepped the shadow of the impudent and mock- 
ing Louis between her and me; I 
{ face and fled But the hideous 
) apparition left me not, but pursued me in my flight, 
till I 
it with a fresh torrent of tears. 
‘And all 


pen-stroke had obtained for me 


covered my 
through the wild. 


sank breathless on the ground, and moistened 
And this shaduw a 


I thoucht 


All was chaos 


for a shadow. 





on the 
strange proposition and my refusal. 
in me. I had no longer cither judgment or mas- 
tership of thought. 
“The day went over. 
wild fruits ; 


I stilled my hunger with 


! 
| my thirst in the nearest mountain 
stream. ‘The night fell; I lay down beneath a 
tree. ‘The damp morning awoke me out of a heavy 
sleep in which I heard myself rattle in 

th. all 
, me, and it rejoiced me to think so. I would not 
) whom I 
4 
‘ 
i 
| 
f 
} 
‘ 


terror, like the timid game of the mountains. 


thro il 


trace 


the 


as in dea William must have lost of 


return again amongst men before fled in 


Thus 
I lived through three weary days. 

* On the fourth morning I found 
sandy plain bright with the sun, 


self on a 


and sate on the 


my 


fragment of a rock in its beams, for I loved 


enjoy its long-withheld countenance. I 


now to 
still fed 
startled 

l 


my heart with its despair. A li 


Ready for flight I threw 


cht rustle 
me. round me a hurriec 

glance ; I saw no one, but in the sunny sand there 
{ glided past me a human shadow, not unlike my 
own, which wandering there alone, seemed to have 






r ; ‘ ‘ 
2 got away from its possessor. There awoke in me 
fS 


© a mighty yearning. 


E) 


Ba, ~~ 


‘ Shadow,’ said I, * dost thou 
I will be he,’ and I sprang for- 
I thought that if I succeeded in 


seck thy master? 
ward to seize it. 


ee SS 


i 
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treading on it so that its feet touched mine, it 
probably would remain hanging there, and in time 
accommodate itself to me. 

* The shadow, on my moving, fled before me, 
and I was compelled to begin a strenuous chase of 
the light fugitive, for which the thought of rescuing 
myself from my fearful condition could alone have 
endowed me with the requisite vigor. It flew 
towards a wood, ata great distance, in which I 
must, of necessity, have lost it.—I perceived this— 
a horror convulsed my heart, inflamed my desire, 
added wings to my speed; I gained evidently 
the shadow, I came continually nearer, I must 
certainly reach it. 
towards me. 


on 


Suddenly it stopped, and turned 
Like a lion on its prey, I shot with 
a mighty spring forwards to make scizure of it— 
and dashed unexpectedly against a hard and bodily 
object. Invisibly I received the most unprecedented 
on the ribs that mortal man probably ever 
received. 


blows 


“ The effect of the terror in me was convulsively 
to close my arms, and firmly to enclose that which 
stood unseen before me. In the rapid transaction, 
1 plunged forward to the ground, but backwards 
and under me was a man whom I had embraced 
and who now first became visible. 

The whole occurrence became now very natu- 
rally explicable to me. 
bird’s who 


holds it, but not his shadow, imperceptible, and 


The nan must have carried 


the invisible nest which 


renders him 


had now cast it way. I glanced round, soon dis- 
of the invisible nest itself, 
leaped up and towards it, and did not miss the 


precious prize. I held 


covered the shadow 
Invisible and shadowless, 
the nest in my hand, 

“The man swiftly springing up, gazing round 
instantly after his fortunate 
the 


for which he sought with especial avidity. 


conqueror, deseried on 


wide sunny plain neither him nor his shadow, 


For 
that I was myself entirely shadowless he had had 
no leisure to remark, nor could he imagine such a 
thing. Ifaving convinced himself that every trace 
he 
and tore his hair. 
tre 


again 


had vanished, turned his hand 
‘To me, 

the power and desire to mix 
men. I did not 


satisfying palliatives for 


against himself, 


however, the acquired 
had 


isure given 


amongst sclf- 


want 


lor 
» robbery, or rather 
I had no need of them; 1 to escape from every 
I hasten not 


looking round atthe unh Ippy 


thought of the kind, l away, even 


one, whose dt pl 


Thus, 


thie 


orig 
voice I long heard resoundins L4 r behu id me. 
at least, appeared to me the circum: 
time. 

“] 


garden, and 


ances at 


was on fire to proceed to the Forester's 


there truth of 
Pete 


where 


cern the 
1 told me. 


I climbed the next hill, in 


myseli to di 
ted One ha 


] was 


what the I knew not 


however, 


} 


order to look round over the coun and perceived 


the 
irt be 


try, 
from its summit the near city, and 

My he: 
and tears of at 


, 1 = , 
nother kind than what Thad till now 


lorester’s 


garden lying at my feet. it violently, 


shed, rushed into my eyes. IT should sce her again! 
Anxious desire hastened mIny steps down the most 
direet path. IT passed unseen soi peasants who 
came out of the city. They were talking of me, 
of Louis and the Forest-muaster; I would hear 


nothing—I hurried past. 


“© J entered the warden, all the tremor of « xpee- 


tafion in my bosom. I seemed to hear laughter 
near me. I shuddered, threw a rapid glance round 

e, but could diseovernobody. Ladyaneed farther. 
I sccined to perevive a sound as of man’s st ps at 
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I believed 
It was yet early, no 
no one in the arbor, the garden still empty. I 
traversed the well-known paths. 
the very front of the dwelling. 

more distinctly followed me. 


hand, but there was nothing to be seen. 
myself deceived by my ear. 





I penetrated to 
The same noise 
I seated myself with 
an agonised heart on a bench which stood in the 
sunny space before the house door. It seemed as 
if I 


mockery, seat himself near me. 


in 
The key turned 
in the door, it opened, and the Forest-master issued 


had heard the unseen cobold, laughing 


forth with papers in his hand. A mist seemed to 


envelop my head. I looked up, and—horror ! the 
man in the grey coat 


with 


sate by me, gazing on me 
a satanic leer. He had drawn his Tarncap | 
at once over his head and mine; at his feet lay his 
He } 
played negligently with the well-known paper which 
as the 


and my shadow peaceably by each other. 
he held in his hand, and lorest-master, | 
busied with his documents, went to and froin the | 
shadow of the arbor, he stooped familiarly to my 
ear, and whispered in it these words, ‘ So then you 
have notwithstanding accepted my invitation, and 
All 


give me my bird’s nest 


here sit we for once two heads under one cap. 
right! all right! But now 
again; you have no further occasion for it, and are 
too honorable a man to wish to withhold it from me ; 
but there 


have lent it to you with the 


needs no thanks; I assure you that I 
most hearty good will.’ 
He took it unceremoniously out of my hand, put 
it in his pocket, and laughed at me, and that so 
loud that the 
at the 


bee But 


Forest-master himself looked round 
changed to stone. 
* that 


It covers 


noise. I sate there as if 
you must allow,’ continued he, 
is much more convenient. 


such a cap 


not only your person but your shadow at the same 


time, and as many others as you have a mind to { 
take with you. Sce you, to-day again, | conduct) 


two of them’—he laughed again. ‘* Mark this, 
Barbarossa, what we at first won't do with a good 
will, that 


still fancy you will buy that thing from me, 


will we in the end be compelled to. I 


take 


back the bride (for it is yet time,) and we leave 


Louis dangling on the gallows, an easy thing for { 
us so long as rope is to be had. ear you—lI will 
give you also my cap into the bargain.’ 

“The mother came forth, and the conversation 
began. How goes it with Gertrude 

“* She wee ps.” 

“* Silly child! it cannot be altered !’ 

“* Certainly not; but to give her to another so, 
soon. Oh,man! thou art erucl to thy own ehild.’ 

“* No, mother, that thou quite mistakest. When 


: he ‘ 
find 


man, she will 


even before she has wept out her childish tears 
herself the wife of a very rich and honorable 
awake comforted out of her trouble 


a dream, and thank God and us, that wilt 


as out ol 
thou se 
“6 (lod erant it ? 


“é She possesses now, indeed, a very re spectable 


property ; but after the stir that this unlucky affair 


with the adventurer has made, canst thou believe 


that a partner so suitable as Mr. Louis could be 
readily found for her? Dost thou know what a 
fortune Mr. Louis possesses? He has paid six 


millions for estates here in the country free from all 
debt I have had the title deeds in my own 
hands! Ele it was who every where had the start of 
ie 1 besides this, has in his possession bills on 
Don Carlos for about five and a half millions.’ 

af ust have stolen « ormously.’ 


“e*What talk is that agam! Ile 





has wisely 
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’ saved, what would otherwise have been lavished 


away.’ 

A man that has worn livery —’ 

Stupid stuff! he has, however, an unblem- 
shadow.’ 

Thou art right, but—’ 


“The man in the grey coat laughed and looked 
at me. 


ished 


“ee 


silent tears rolled down her lovely pale cheeks. 


She supported herself on the arm of a chambermaid, 
She 
seated herself on a stool which was placed for her 
under the lime trees, and her father took a chair by 
her. He tenderly took her hand, and addressed 
her with tender words, while she began violently 
to weep. 

“« "Thou art my good, dear child, and thou wilt 
be reasonable, wilt not wish to distress thy old 
father, who secks only thy happiness. I can well 
conceive it, dear heart, that it has sadly shaken 
thee. ‘Thou art wonderfully escaped from thy 
misfortunes! Before we discovered the scandalous 
imposition, thou hadst loved this unworthy one 
greatly ; see, Gertrude, I know it, and upbraid thee 
not for it. I myself, dear child, also loved him so 
long as I looked upon him as a great gentleman. 


But 


out. 


now thou seest how diffvrent all has turned 
What! every poodle has his own shadow, 
and should my dear child have such a husband—no! 
thou thinkst, indeed, no more about him. Listen, 
Now aman solicits thy hand, who does 
not shun the sunshine, an honorable 


Gertrude. 


man, who 
truly is no prince, but who possesses ten millions ; 
ten times mere than thou; a man who will make 
my dear child happy. 


Answer me not, make no 


opposition, be m 


y good, dutiful daughter, let thy 
loving farther care for thee, and dry thy tears. 
Promise me to give thy hand to Mr. Louis. SS ‘yy 
wilt thou promise me this!” 

** She answered with a faint voiee—t I have no 


will, no wish further upon carth. [fappen with me 


what my father will’ 
* At this moment Mr. Louis 


and stepped impudently into the eirele. 


was announced, 


Gertrude 
lay ina swoon. My detested companion glanced 


archly at me, and whispered in hurried words— 


What then flows in- 


stead of blood in your veins?’ Ile scratched with a 


‘And that can you endur 


hasty movement a sheht wound in my hand, blood 


flowed, and he continued—* Actually red blood !— 
So sign then!’ Thad the parchment and the pen 


in my hand.— 
CHAPTER VII. 
“Thad long passed the severest sentence on myself, 
in selling my sh iwdow for gold. It hovered during 


iIncess untly before 


this solemn moment of my life, 


my soul, and I could only lit with but 


Ife who in levity only 


my cy" 
humility and contrition. 
sets iis foot out of the 


right road, is unawares con- 


ducted into other paths, which draw him downwards 


and ever downwards; he then sees in yain the 


guiding stars glitter in heaven; there remains to 
him no choice : he must descend uyp ius rly th 
1 to the 


declivity, and become a voluntary sacrifice 


devil. After the false step which had laid the eu 
upon me, I had, sinning through love, forced myself 


into the fortunes of another being, and 


mained for me but that where | had sowed d 

struction, where speedy salvation was demanded 
of me, I should blindly rush forward to the 1 { 
—for the last hour struck! could [ but save the 
lovely Gertrude and rescue her from the arms of 


Lou s 


The door opened and Gertrude came forth. * 


RI I 
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** T known not whether I shall ascribe it to the 
excitement of my soul under the impulse of such 
mighty sensations; or to the exhaustion of my 
physical strength, which during the last days such 
unwonted privations had enfeebled; or whether, 
finally, to the desolating which the 
presence of this grey fiend excited in my whole 
nature; be that as it may, as I was on the point 


commotion 


of signing, I fell into a deep swoon, and lay a long 
time us in the arms of death. 


“Stamping of feet and curses were the first 
sounds which struck my ear, as I returned to con- 
sciousness. I opened my eyes: it was dark; my 
detested attendant was busied scolding about me. 
‘Is not that to behave like an old woman? Up 
with, you, man! and complete off-hand what you 
have resolved on, if you have not taken another 
thought and had rather blubber.’ [raised myself 
with ditliculty from the ground and gazed in silence 
around. It was late in the evening ; 


«; festive music 
resounded from the brightly illuminated Forester’s 
house, various groups of people wandered through 
the garden walks. One couple came near in con- 
the 
They talked of the union 
this inorning solemnized between Mr. Louis and 


the daughter of the house. 


versation, and seated themselves on bench 


which I had just quitted. 


So, then, it had taken 
place! 

“TI tore the Tarnecap of the already vanished 
Unknown from my head, and hastened in brooding 
silence towards the garden gate, plunging mysclf 
into the decpest night of the thicket, and striking 
along the path past Graf Frederick’s arbor. But 
invisibly my tormenting spirit accompanied me, 
‘ These 


*s thanks for the pains which one has 


pursuing me with keenest reproaches. 


then are one 
taken to support Monsier, who has weak nerves, 
through the long precious day. And one 
the 


shall act 
Gwood, Mr. Wronzhead, fly 


you from me if you please, but we 


fool in 


atte al 
PLILCIU aS, 


are, Ney 
old and [ your shadow 


] VW 


and this will allow us no repose. Did anybody 
ever hear of a shadow forsak ny its master ? Your's 


draws me after you till you take if aga 


1 inte favor, 


and | ct rid of it What you havi hesitated to do 
out of fresh pk tsure, Will mu, only too late, b 
compelled to seck through new weariness and dis 
eust. One eannot ces jy one’s fate.’ [le con- 


tinucd speaking in the same tone. I fled in vain; 


he relaxed not, but ever present insulting talked of 


! I 
} ! } ] . 
gold LNG Siuauow. I could con 


to no sinule thought 
of Iny Own. 

“7 struck through unfrequented ways towards 
my house When L stood befor it, and wazed at 
it. I could s« recly reco! its No leht shone 
th ugh 1 dashed-in windows. The doors were 
closed; no throng of servants was moving therem 
There was a laugh near nv ‘Hla! ha! so go 
it! But you'll probably find your William at homme, 
for he w t! other day purposely sent back so 
we iy, that he has me t likely kept | bed sinec 
He laughed again. * He will have a story to tell! 
Well then, for the | nt, good 1 it! We meet 
=] ily iy i 


* Thad rung repeatedly ; light app ured; William 


demanded from within who rung. When the good 
rh \ , he could ireely restrain 
! "The door flew open ves i weeping 
oth " I for | y chanyed, 
veak a ; but for me— yur V becom 
quit rey 
Ile ¢ ict e through t ated roo 





to an inner apartment which had been spared. He 
brouglit food and wine, and we seated ourselves, 
He related to me 


that he the other day had cudgelled the grey-clad 


and he again began to weep. 


man whom he had encountered with my shadow, 
so long and so far, that he had lost all trace of me, 
That 
after this, as he could not fine me, he returned 


and had sunk to the earth in’ utter fatigue. 


home, whither presently the mob, at Louis's in- 
stiyation, came rushing in fury, dashed in the 
windows, and gave full play to their lust of demoli- 
‘hus did they to their benefactor. The 
servants had fled various ways. The police had 
ordered mie, as a suspicious person, to quit the city, 
and had allowed only four-and.twenty hours in 
which to evacuate their jurisdiction. To that 
which I already knew of Louis's affluence and 
marriage, he had yet much to add. 


tion. 


This scoundrel 
from whom all had proeceded that had been done 
against me, must, from the beginning, have been 
in possession of my secret. It appeared that, at- 
tracted by gold, he had contrived to thrust himself 
upon me, and at the very first had procured a key 
to the gold cupboard, where he had laid the foun- 
dation of that fortune, whose augmentation he could 
now afford to despise. 

** All this William narrated to me with abundant 
tears, and then wept for joy that he again beheld 
me, again had me; and that after he had long 
doubted whither this misfortune might have led 
me, he saw me bear it so calinly and collectedly ; 
for such an aspect liad despair now assuimed in me. 
1 belicid my nusery unchangeably before me; I 
had wept out to it my last tear; not another ery 
could be extorted from iny heart. 

“* Willian,’ I said, ‘ thou knowest my lot. Not 
without earlier blame has my heavy punishment 
befallen me. ‘Thon, innocent man, shalt no longer 


irc it. I 


a horse; 


destiny to mine. I do not des 
rht still forward; saddle 


me 
I ride alone 


still must remain some 


thou remainest: itismy will. Here 


chests of gold; that retain 
will alone wander incessantly through 


rever a ianpicr 


hour should smile 


1¢@ look on me with reconciled 


eyes, then will L remember thee, for I have we pt 


upon thy firmly faithful bosom in heavy and agoni- 


Ziny hours. 


‘ With a broken heart was this honest man com- 
a i | . 
elle to ol his 
? a) ‘ 


ey this last command of 


master, at 


which hus soul shrunk with terror. I was de if to 
his prayers, to his representations. blind to his tears 
He brought me out my steed. Once more I pressed 


the wecping inan to my bosom, sprung into the 
saddle, and under the shroud of the night hastened 


from the grave of my existence, regardless which 
wav my hor conducted me, since | had longer on 


the earth, no aim, no wish, no hope. 
CHAPTER VIIL. 


ian soon joined me, who be rere d, after 
] 


"1 
Wneca 


« A pedestr 
he had . 


horse, that as we went the sani way, he might be 


lor some time by the side of my 


allowed to lay a cloak which he earried, on the 
st 1 behind re I permitt 1 it in silence. He 


. ; 
thanked me with casy politeness for the trifling 


service 5 pral ed my horse, and thence took ocea- 


sion tu extol the h tppiness and power of the rich, 


an ! let himself, l know not how, fall into i kind of 
monologue, in which he had me now mercly tor a 
listen 

“ Tle unfolded lis v of life and of the world, 
and ne ve on Upon 1 tapliy sics, in which 


~ 
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\ come the rightful propri¢ tor. 


Eaytinw d he, * fast by the 


g 


> the ultimate pretension extended to the discovery 
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Hie 
stated his premises with great clearness, and pro- 
ceeded to the proofs. 


of the word that should solve all mysteries. 


* T listened willingly to the elognent man who 
drew my attention from my gricf to him; and I 
would have gladly yielded myself wholly up to him, 
had he captivated my heart as muchas my under- 
standing. 

“ Meanwhile the time had passed, and unob-. 
served the dawn had already enlightened the 
heaven. I was horrified as J looked suddenly up, 
and saw the pomp of colors unfold itself in the east, 
which announced the approach of the sun; while 
at this hour in which the shadows ostentatiously 
display themselves in their greatest extent, there 
was no protection fromm it; 
country to be descricd. 


no refuge in the open 
And I was not alone! I 
cast a glance at my companion, and was again 
terror-struck. It was no other than the man in the 
grey coat! 

“ To smiled at my alarm, and went on without 
allowing me to get in a word. ‘ Let, however, as 
is the way of the world, our mutual advantage for 
awhileunite us. It is all in good time for separating. 
The road here along the mountain-range, though 
you have not yet thought of it, is, nevertheless, the 
only one into which you could prudently have 
struck. Down into the valley you may not venture ; 
and still less will you desire to return again over 
the heights, whence you are come; and this is also 
exactly my way. I see that you already turn pale 
before the rising sun. I will, for the time we keep 
company, lend you your shadow, and you, on that 
account, tolerate me in your society. You have 
vith you, [I will do 
You do not like: 


no longer your William you 


go xd service. 


ne, and I am sorry 


for it; but, notwithstanding, you can make use of 


me. The devil is not so black xe he is painted. 


Yesterday you vexed me, it is true; I will not 
upbraid you with it to-day; and I have ulready 


shortened the way hither for you ; that you must 


sllow 
aiicw. 


Only just take yuur 
on trial.” 


shudow again awhile 


* The sun had aseended ; people appeared on 
the road ; I accepted, though with interna! r pug- 
nance, the proposal. Smiling he let my shadow 
glide to the ground, which immediately wok its 


place on that of the horse, and trotted gaily by my 


side. J] was inthe strangest state of mind. I rede 


past @ group of country-people, who made way for 
a man of consequence, reverently, and with bared 
heads. I rode on, and gazed with ere dy eyes and 
a palpitating heart on this my quoudom shadow 
which I had now borrowed from a stranger, yes, 
from an enemy. : 

“ The man went curclessly near me, and even 
whistled a tune. He on foot, I on horseback; a 


dizziness seized me ; the temptation was too great ; 
I suddenly turned the reins ; clapped spurs to tlic 
horse, und struck at full sp 


1 into a side-path. 
But I carried not 


off the 


turning ghded from the herse, and awaited its 


“wie . 
shadow, which at the 


luwful possessor on the high road. I was com- 
pelled wath slime to turn back. The man in the 


grey cout when he had eahuly finished his tune, 


laughed at me, set the shadow 1 


and informed me, tisat if would th 


and remain with me when I was d 


‘I hold you,’ 


! 
shadow, and you caunot 


CECaDs Ine. A ri h man, like you, hice ds shadow 
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it cannot be otherwise, and you only are to blame 
that you did not perceive that sooner.’ 

* T continued my journey on the same road; the 
comforts and the splendor of life again surround d 
me; I could move about free and conveniently, 
since I possessed a shadow, although only a bor- 
rowed one; and [ everywhere inspired the respect 
But I ! 


which riches ecotnmand. earricd 
My strange companion, who gave him- 


death in 
my heart. 


sclf out as the unworthy servant of the rich 


st hian 
] 

readiness, prompt and clever beyond comparison, 

the very model of a valet for a rich man, but he 


in the world, possessed an extraordinary professional 


stirred not from my side, perpetually directing the 
conversation towards me, and continually blabbing 
out the most confidential matters, so that, at length, 
were it only to be rid of him, I resolved to settle the 
affair of the shadow. He was become as burthen- 
some to me as he washatcful. I waseven in fear 
He 
held me, after he had conducted me back into the 
glory of the world, which I had fled from. I was 
obliged to tolerate his eloquence upon myself, and 
felt, in fact, that he was in the right. 


efhim. He had made me dependent of him. 


A rich man 
in the world must have a shadow, so soon as I 
desired to command the rank which he had con- 
trived again to make necessary to me, I saw but 
one issue. By this, however, I stood fast ; after 
having sacrificed my love, after my life had been 
blighted, I would never sigu away my soul to this 
creature, for all the shadows in the world. I knew 
not how it would end. 

“We 
strangers who frequent these mountains, are accus. 
tomed to visit. 


sate, one day, before a caye which the 


We heard there the rush of subter- 
rancan 


streams roaring up from immeasurable 
depths, and the stone cast in scemed, in its re- 


Lh 


with a vivid power of imagin- 


sounding fall, to find no bottom. painted to 


me, as he often did, 
ation and in the lustrous charms of the most bril- 
hant colors, the most carefully finished pictures of 
what I might achieve in the world by virtue of my 


purse, if I had but onee my shadow in my posses- 


sion. With my clbows rested on my knees, I ke pt 
my face concealed in my hands, and hetened to the 
fulse one, my heart divided between the seduction 
and my own strong will. In such an inward con. 
flict I could no longer contain un yself, and the 


deciding strife began. 


“** You appear, ir,’ said J, * to fory tthat I have 


a | 
unowcd you wu conditions, to 


indeed pon certain 


romain in my company, but that I have reserved 


my pericet fre lom.’ 
“¢ Tf you command it, I pack up.’ said he. 
“7 sighed deeply, and added, ‘ Be it so, then. 


I insist, sir, that we part, and that you, no longer 


obstruct my path in a world which it is 





had room enough in it for us both.’ He smiled, 
and replicd, * Igo, sir; but first let me instruct you 
how you may ring for me when you desire to se 
aguin, your most deyoted servant, You have only 

ir purse, so that the eternal gold pieces 
therein jitt rle, ind the sound will in wantly attract 
ni Every one thinks of his own advantage in 
this world. You sce that I at th ime time an 
thoughtful of yours, since I reveal to you a new 
power. Should you hay ny conuuands, even 
when far off, just shake your pur 1 1 wall be 
with you, you know that [ can show \ lf very 
active in the service of y friend , and the rich stand 
particularly well with am Youu have seen it your- 
self,’ 


“ Forms of the past time swept before my soul. % 


I demanded hastily—* Had you a signature from 
Don Carlos” He smiled. * With so good a friend 
it was by no means necessary.’ * Where 
Ife plunged hesita- 


is he? 
By heaven I will know it!’ 
tingly his hand into his pocket, and, dragged thence 
by the hair, appeared Don Carlos ghastly, disfig- 
ured form, and the blue death-lips moved them- 


sclyes with heavy words—* Justo judicio Die 


judicatus sum; justo judicio Dei condemnatus 


sum. I shuddered with horror, and dashing the 


ringing purse into the abyss, I spoke to him the 
last words. ‘I adjure thee, horrible one, in the 
name of God! take thyself hence, and never again 
show thyself in my sight g 

‘He was accustomed to menace. I was silent. 
He began immediately to roll up my shadow. I 
turned pale, but I let it proceed. ‘There followed a 
long pause ; he first broke it. 

“ He arose gloomily, and said, ‘ I willleave. You 
hate me; I know it; yet why do you hate me? 
have I intrigued you, thou worshiped the riches 
Frederick Barbarossa, and become a slave to gold, 
I possessed it, yea, I am the evil spirit that can 
command it, the world bows down in humility 
before me, for me they offer up there lives, thou for 
love of gold bartered away thy happiness, thou hast 
seen the end of one who loved it, he yave up every 
thing to possess it; when you only parted with a 
shadow what would have been your happiness with 
Gertrude if you had give to me your soul! how 
much then would your shadow availed you, you 
would have had your shadow but not your soul. 
But thou seemstto have wholly repented. Youhave 
cast away that which has made you miserable and 
in return I vive thee back thy shadow, you have 

! that to be : 


learned by experienc happy thou must 


not worship gold. 


* Here I fellin Spec chi 


and shed t 


s adoration on my knees 


irs of thankfulness for so sudden a 


delivery, my fortune was now clear before me, I 


laid myself down in the shade of the nearest trees 
| 


lecalmly asleep. 


* Lovely f blending themselves before me 


in a charming dance, Gertrude with a flower wreath 


in her h ur floated by me an 1 smiled kindly upon 
re The noble William also was crowned with 
flowers and went past with friendly greeting. 


Flowe: 


balin, I could neither hold fast or single out the 


ind sones, love and joy under groves of 
er} ) tiner | ‘ bly forms I fi lly 
moving, lightly floating loveably forms mnaily 


I have since then with severe unremitted 


‘ Be 8 
awon 


qghilvene 


“vr striven faithfully to represent, what then 
stood clear and perfect before my eyes, and my 


satisfaction has depended upon the agreement of 
the demonstration with the original. 

Here ends the wonderful Ilistory of Frederick 
Barbarossa. "The orenat be vuty of thi 
the moral is its 


Without 
1 


» shadow so beautifully portrays, what can 


story is that 


finest character, 


part. 


but the most wretched of creatures and the 


reat truth, tt if we onee leave the direct road, we 


’ 
ure unawares led into other pati 


is, Which continue 


to draw us downward and downwards, 1s worth a 


whole volume of ordinary moral philosophy ; this 
to ther with the fauet which we sec demonstrated 
im Barber Ilistory, that the slehtest moral 
con} use, h inseen consequences attached to 


it, th conn crucl as death, and can- 
not be ken | without further concession, and 


vere suflerine ; Limorul of ve unport to every { 
"eh 
young heart \ 


~~ ¥=9) 


or y ee 
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From a work ™ Waddy Thompson. 
MEXICO. 


City of Mexico—President’s Palace—Cathedral—Wealth of 
the Churches—Streets and Churches—Climate and mode of 
lite—Vacant Grounds—Mexican Army—Mexicans and In- 
dians—Drilling of the Soldiery. 


Tur city of Mexico is said to be the finest built 
city on the American continent. In some respects 
it certainly isso. In the principal streets the houses 
are all constructed according to the strictest archi- 
tectral rules. ‘The foundations of the city were 
laid, and the first buildings were erected by Cortes, 
who did everything well which he attempted—from 
the building a house or writing a couplet, to con- 
quering an empire. Many of the finest houses in 
Mexico are still owned by his descendants. 

The public square is said to be unsurpassed by 
any in the world; it contains some twelve of fifteen 
The 


ont entire side, the palace another, the western side 


acres paved with stone. cathederal covers 
is occupied by a row of very high and substantial 
houses, the second stories of which projeet into the 
street the width of the pavement; the lower stories 
are occupied by the principal retail merchants of 
the city. ‘The most of these houses were built by 
Cortes, who with his characteristic sagacity and 
avarice Which equally characterized him in the 
latter part of his life, selected the best portion of 
the city for 


The President’s Palace, formerly the palace of 


himself. 
the viccroys, is an immense building of three stories 
high, about five hundred fect in length, and three 
hundred and fifty wide ; it stands on the site of the 
palace of Montezuma. It is difficult to conceive of 
so much stone and morter being put together in a less 
tasteful and imposing shape ; it has much more the 
appearance of acotton factory ora penitentiary, than 
what it really idows are 


is; the wn smal] and a par- 


apet wall runs the whole length of the building, with 
nothing to relieve the monotony of its appearance 
xeept some very indiflerent ornamental work in the 


centre ; there are no doors in the front either of the 
second or third stories—nothing but disproportionate- 
ly small windows, and too many of them ; the three 
doors, and there are only three in the lower story, are 
destitute of 

' 


Only a very small! p 


all architectural beauty or ornament. 
irt of this pal 


the 


ice 1s appropriated 


to the residence of President ; all the public 


offices are here, including those of the heads of the 
departments; ministers of war, foreign relations, 
finance and justice, the public treasury, &c. Ke. 


The halls of the house of deputies and of the senate 


are also in the same building, and last and least 


the botanic garden. After passing through all sorts 


rt 


of filth and dirt on the basement story you come to 


a dark narrow passage which conducts you to a 


massive door, which when you have suc coed: d in 


opening, you enter an apartment enclosed with high 
Ww all sonevery side 


but open at the top and ce rtainly 


not exceeding 80 fect square, and this is the botanic 
shrubs and 


that 


garden of the palace of Mexico; a few 
plants and the celebrated manita tree, are all 
it contains. I have rarely in my life a more 
r place. It 
A decrepit, 


ore than a hundred 


secn, 


gloomy and desolate lookin is much 


more like a prison than a garden. 


suid to be 1 


superintendent of the establishment ; 


palsied man, 
yeur old, is the 
n selected more 


and d 


no one could have be in keeping 


with the rem ral dilapidation lreariness of this 
melan holly affair 


But the ¢ at 


on 


bedral, w hich oe the site of 


SUpNes 
‘ 


PM 
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the great idol temple of Montezuma, offers a striking 
contrast. It is 500 feet long, by 420 wide. It 
would be superfluous to add another to the many 
descriptions of this famous building which have 
already been published. Like all the other churches 
in Mexico, it is built in the Gothic style. The 
walls, of several feet thickness, are made of unhewn 
stone and lime. Upon entering it, one is apt to 
recall the wild fictions of the Arabian Nights; it 
seems as if the wealth of empices was collected 
there. ‘The clergy in Mexico do not, for obvious 
rcasons, desire that their wealth should be made 
known its full extent ; 
posed to give information upon the subject, or to 


they are therefore, not dis- 


exhibit the gold and silver vessels, vasses, precious 
stones, and other forms of wealth; quite enough is 
exhibited to strike the beholder with wonder. The 
first object that presented itself on entering the 
cathederal is the altar, near the centre of the build. 
ing; it is made of highly wrought and highly 
polished silver, and covered with a profusion of 
ornaments of pure gold. On each side of the altar 
runs a balustrade enclosing a space about eight feet 
The 
balusters are about four feet high and four inches 
the handrail from six to 
Upon the top of this handrail, 


wide and eighty or a hundred feet long. 


thick in the largest part ; 
cight inches wide. 
at the distance of six or eight feet apart, are human 
images, beautifully wrought, and about two feet 
All of these, the balustrated, handrail, and 
images, are made of a conipouhd of gold, silver and 
I was told that 
an offer had been made to take the balustrade, and 


high. 
copper—more valuable than silver. 


replace it with another of exactly the same size and 
workmanship of pure silver, and to give half a mil- 
lion of dollars besides. ‘There is much more of the 
same balustrated in other parts of the church; I 
should think in all not less than three hundred feet. 

As you walk through the building, on either side 
there are different apartments all filled from the 
floor to the ceiling, with paintings, statues, vases 
huge candlesticks, waiters and a thousand other 
articles made of gold or silver. This, too, is the only 
every day display of articles of least value ; the more 
costly are stored away in the chests and closets. 


What 


with her immense quantity of precious stones which 


must it be when all these are brought out, 


the church is known to possess ? 
. . * x * * € 
J do not doubt but there is enough of the precious 
metals in the different churches in Mexico to relieve 
the thie the 
world, which has resulted from the diminished pro- 


sensibly pressure upon currency of 
duction of the mines, and increased quantity which 
has been appropriated to purposes of luxury, and to 
pay the cost of much more tasteful decorations in 
architecture and staturary, made of ma thogany and 


marble. 


But the immense wealth which is thus collected 
in the churches is not by any means all, or even 
the larger portion of the wealth of tx Mexican 


churches and clergy. They own yery many of 


the finest houses in Mexico and other citics, [the 
ents of which must be enormous] besides valuable 
real estates all over the republic Almost every 


person leaves a bequest in his will for masses for 


his seul, which constitute an incuimbrance upon 
the estates and thus nearly all the estates of the 
small proprictors are mortgage d to the church. 


The property held by the church in mortmain is es- 


timated at fifty millions. 


Mexico is, I believe, the only country where the 
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church property remains in its untouched entirety. 
Some small amount has been recently realized from 
the sale of the estates of the banished Jesuits; but  ‘ 
with that exception no President, however hard 
pressed, [and there is no day in the year that they 
are not hard pressed,] has ever dared to encroach 
upon that which is regarded consecrated property, 
with the exception of Gomez Farrias, who, in 1834, 
proposed to the legisture chambers to confiscate all 
the church property, and the measure would no 
doubt have been adopted, but fora revolution which 
overthrew the administration. ( 
The streets of Mexico are uncommonly wide, 
much more so than is necessary considering that 
they are not obstructed, as in our cities, by drays 
and wagons. The side walks are uncommonly 
narrow. ‘The streets are all paved with stone ; the } 
side walk with very rough flat ones. ‘The houses 
on the principal streets are all two or three stories ( 
high. ‘The elevation of the rooms from the floor to 
the ceiling eighteen and twenty feet, gives to a { 
house of two stories a greater height than we are 
accustomed to see in houses of three. The roofs } 
are all terraced, and have parapet walls of three or} 
four feet high, answering all the purpose of a breast 
work, a use too commonly made of them in the 
frequent revolution to which that unfortunate country 
seems to be forever destined. ‘The walls are built 
of rough stones of all shapes and sizes and large | 
quantities of lime mortar. ‘They are very thick, in 
ordinary buildings from two to three feet thick, and 
in the large edifices of much greater massiveness. 
The foundation of most of the largest buildings are 
made with piles. Even these foundations are very 
insecure, and it is surprising that they are not more | 
so, with such an immense weight of stone upon 
The streets cross) 
each vther at right angels, dividing the whole cities \ 
into squares, ( 
\ 
} 


such an unsteady foundation. 


Each one of these squares is called 
a street, and has a separate name; a serious in- 
convenience to a stranger in the city. Instead of 
designating the strects in its whole extent, by one 
nate and numbering the houses, each side of every ! 
square, has a different name, and names which ) 
sound to Protestant ears, very much likea violation  { 
of the tlurd article of the Decaloguc ; such as the \ 
street of Jesus, and the street of the Holy Ghost. ‘ 


A gentleman will tell you that he lives in the Holy 


Ghost, or that he lives in Jesus; ec rtainly not 
always true, if taken in the sense in which our 5 
preachers use these words. In most of these streets 
there is a church, which gives name to the street 
in which they stand. In niany instances these 
churches and conyents [that of San Augustine for — § 
‘ xample} covers the whole square, not with separate —_( 
buildings, one single edifice, with the usual patio} 
or court, an open space in the centre. 
There is not, I belicye, a house in the city with-  { 
out this court, of greater or less dimensions, in 


proportion to the size of the There is 
only one door on the lower floor, and none at all on 


the outside of the upper story. 


building. 


This door is very 
strongly built, and high enough for a coach to pass 
through, it opens into the patio through which you 
pass to the steps leading to the u pper stories, wher 
alone eve ry here lives exes pt the lower classes. In 
all the esta the base- 


ment story 1s only occupied by the servants 


jishments of the better classes 
ind is 
lunabe r-rooins, and what st 


as stable 


ick me as very strange 


In ee ee Costuna, for exaim- 


ple, whose whole establishment is altogether ‘ rincely 


and others of equal splendor and luxury, —- ie 
“wJOATE 
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‘this court on the ground floor used as a stable, and 
passed through rows of horses and carriages to 
make my way tothe most spacious halls, filled with 
fine paintings of the great masters, and furnished 
throughout in styles altogether gorgeous. In some 
of the larger private buildings thirty and forty dif- 
ferent families reside ; each one having rented one 
or two rooms, all entering at the only outside door 
| into the court, which is the common property of 

all—and from which each one has an entrance to 

his own rooms on the ground floor or the gallery 
) abeve, which runs all around the building. I do 
not think that the area covered by the city of 
{ Mexico can exceed two miles in length and a mile 
and a half in width; a very small space to be oc- 
cupied by a population of nearly two hundred 
thousand. But it is not at all surprising when you 
see thirty or forty families, cnough to make a res- 
pectable village, all huddled away in one house, 
and consider what a large number sleep in the open 
air in that delightful climate. Ilow pure must be 
| the atmosphere when the city of Mexico is so re- 
markably healthy, notwithstanding such a crowded 
) and filthy mode of living, and with a tropical sun 
shining upon the moist surface of the whole valley. 

One would think the latter sufficient of itself to 


produce the most fatal malaria. 
It is a little curious that whilst the buildings and 
population of Mexico are thus crowded into so sinall 
{ asmall a space, and the rents are three times as 
high as in the city of New-York, yet all about the 


) city there is a vacant ground, and as dry as the 
) city itself, which may be had almost for the taking. 
| I was riding out with a friend one evening when 
he showed me a square containing between five 
and six acres, just in the rear of the Plazza de 
Toros on the outskirts of the city, and not more 
than half or three quarters of a mile from the public 
square, which he had just purchased for four hun- 
Why such lots are not improved and 


dred dollars. 
{ the city extended, I cannot easily comprel nd. 
The Mexican Army, and more particularly their 
Cavalry, may do very well to fight each other, but 
in any conflict with our own or European troops, 
u Frederick 


it would be, not a battle but a massacre. 


the Great, who was the author, in a great degree of 


the modern system of tactics, had three maxims us 
First, that a cavalry troop should never 
the 
Second, that in a charge of cavalry, they were not 


to cavalry. 


charge, but should always make charge. 


going fast enough unless when halted the froth from 
the mouth of the horse struck the rider in the face, 
and third, which was rather the summing up of the 
former two, that the spur was of more consequence 


than the sword. In other words, that the impulse 


Oe 


and momentum of the horse, was more efficient 
What then 
must be the murderous inequality between a corps 


then the arms and blows of the rider. 


—~—_~ ~ 


of American cavalry and an equal number of 


their horses, would cover twice as much ground, 
and the obstruction offered by the Mexicans on 
their small and scrawny ponies would scarcely 


| 
| 


cause their horses to stumble in riding over them ; 
to say nothing of the inequality of the men them- 
selves, five to one at least in individual combats, and 
more then twice that in a battle. 
Mexican 


physical strength then our women. 


I do not think the men have more 


They are 





generally of diminutive stature w holly unaccustomed 
Si labor or exercise of any sort, and asa conclusive 


proof of their ink riority to our own Indians, I will 


_ =e? 


Rak, a aan 


Mexicans? The American corps, from the size of 
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mention the fact that frequent incursions are made 
into the intetior of Mexico by marauding bands of 
Cammanches who leavy black mail to an extraor- 
dinary extent upon the northern provinces of Mexico. 
It is not unusual for bands of a hundred Caman- 
ches thus to penetrate a hundred miles into Mexico 
and carry off as many horses, cattle and captives as 
they choose ; there are at this moment not less than 
five thousand Mexicans slaves of the Camanches. 

The soldiers of the Mexican army are generally 
recruited by sending out detachments into the 
mountains, where they hunt the Mexicans in their 
dens and caverns and bring them in chains to 
Mexico. ‘There is scarcely a day that drovés of 
these miserable creatures are not seen thus chained 
together, and marching through the streets to the 
barracks, where they are scoured, and then dressed 
in a uniform made of linnen cloth or of serge, and 
are occasionally drilled, which drilling consists in 
teaching them to march in columns through the 
streets. ‘Their military bands are good, and they 
learn to march indifferently well ; as to the wheel- 
ing of well trained troops, like the opening and 
shutting of a gate, they know nothing of them. 
‘There is not one in ten of these soldiers that had 
never seen a gun previous to his being brought into 
the barracks, nor one in a hundred who ever fired 
one. It is in this way the ranks of the army are 
filled up—in particular emergencies, the prisons 
are thrown open, which always contain more pris- 
oners than the army numbers, and these felons be- 
Their 


arms, tov, are generally worthless English muskets 


come soldiers and some of them officers. 
which have been condemned and thrown aside and 
are purchased for almost nothing and sold to the 


Mexican goverment. 
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THE WORLD IN WHICH WE LIVE, 


BY REV. J. B. SAX. 


Many people are much prone to curse this beauti- 
ful world; to represent it as evil, and dark, and 
gloomy > and thi y complain because the y are con- 
fined so long in such a dismal prison. ‘They can 


see no beauties in nature ;—nothing but deformity, 


ugliness, and caos. ‘Thus, dupes of their own 
hallucinations, they spend the few days allotted to 
their earthly residence in sorrow and tears. Melan- 


choly, like a brooding spirit, hovers over the scene, 


and darkens all things with her sable wing. 

Whiy is it, that they thus look upon creation? 
It is all beautiful and lovely to our view, as a damsel 
dressed in her bridal robes. ‘lhe heavens smile 
above us with placed beauty, decked with sun, 
moon, and twinkling stars. ‘The earth spreads its 
shining carpet of luxuriant green inwrought with 
forms of passing loveliness, beneath our feet,—as 
if to hide the rugged uspect of nature, and brilliantly 
adorn for man’s use, the maznificient temple in 
which he is to render up his life one act of worship, 
and one great song of praise, to his Divine Creator. 
[farmonious sounds are exquisitely adopted to the 
sense of melody, within our souls, and poured fourth 
in strains of bewitching sweetness, and in an ever- 
flowing, inexhaustible stream, from natare’s many- 
chorded lyre—as it is continually swept by the 


, 
Bri 


warm our frozen hearts, as the baliny z phyr gently 


fingers of Omnipotenc ithings of mercy 


murmers through the blooming grove, awakening 


‘ 


upon our brows, kisses our cheeks, and whispers 
secrets of infinite love and goodness in our ears. 
For our sakes the murmuring rill, the swelling river, 
even old oceans heaving tide, discourse sweet 
music. ‘The feathered songsters tune their mellow 
throats at “the breezy call of incense breathing 
morn,” singing glad anthems to the holy one, as if 
to remind us, of * heavens high host who live on 
hallelujahs.” Who can review all these things— 
creation drest in bridal robes, and man the monarch 
of all things—without discarding the idea, that this 
world is dark and gloomy ; or without being forced 
to exclaim in tones of rapture, with one of old “ the 
Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we 
are glad.” \ 
And yet under the influence of melancholy, 
which Lord Byron calls a “ fearful gift,” men will 
view all this with a jaundiced eye, which tinges 
all things gazed upon with its own sickly hues. 
In the words of an cloquent cotemporary—* if he 
then goes forth in the ficlds, the flowers cither look 
wan and sickly, or mock him with their sickly hues; 
the trees spread around a gloomy shade; the streams 
murmur melancholy music; the birds and the 
insects that flutter in the sunshine, are poor deluded 
victims of mortality, sporting away their short 
lived joy ; the clouds which vary the aspect of the 
landseape, and the calin blue heavens, are emble- 
matical of the palpable obscure in which his own 
fate is involved; and if the sun shines forth in his 
glory, it is to remind him that no sun will ever more 
But 
that would dress 


rise to disperse the darkness of his own soul.” 
whence comes this melancholy? 
creation in sable robes—extinguish the radiance of 
the golden sun—quench Cyntha’s silvery light— 
and paint the azure sky with drab color. ‘l'hat 
would fain clothe the earth in mourning—fade out 
the bright hues of the flowers—and wash away the 
glorious tints of the rainbow. Whence comes it? 
it comes not from God—it is not of heaven. 

QO, thou! that compl tinest of this bright world, 
cannot you see that infinite love rides on the storm, 
directs the whirlwinds, guides the thunderbolt, and 
controlls the carthquake—no less than it distills in 
the sparkling dew, smiles in the sunshine, descends 
with the 


ZA phy r. 


gentle rain or breathes in the evening 
What right hast thou O man! to weep, 
when all nature smiles around you; to mourn when 
onrels rejoice ; to curse this bright world, when the 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy over its creation ! you have no cause to look 
with mel uicholy’s jaundiced eye, upon creations ra. 
diant face, butrather to rejoice and be exceeding glad. 


Cuba, Allegany Co. N.Y, 





A WILD TURKEY. 


Ir is generally supposed that the Indian is an 


‘xceedingly cunning being—unrivaled in the pe- 
culiar knowledge of the woods. ‘This is some thing 
of a mistake. ‘The Indian has the quick pereep- 
tions and natural sagacity of one who lives in the 
woods, but it never surpassed, if it equaled the 
accuired knowledge and perception of the pioneer 


hunter. 





On one occasion, in a sort of block-house, an old 
hunter of the pioneers was standing in a door when / 
the ery of a wild turkey was heard at some distance 


A youth stood by the sick to 


of the hunter, able 
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> bear a rifle, who with youthful impetuosity, ex- 
claimed, * There is a turkey—I'll go and shvot it.” 
The hunter listened a moment and said, “ No, you 
are not a good shot. I'll go and give you the turkey.” 
The youth demurred, but at length was persuaded. 
The hunter crept out in an opposite direction from 
theery. Slyly he made his way through the bushes, 
and at length, came behind the spot where the cries 
of the turkey were heard; and concealed by low 
bushes and brush, came up aravine. ‘There before 
him, in the limbs of a tree, was a large Indian imita- 
ting the cries of a wild turkey, to decoy some one 
from the block-house. ‘The huntershot him and took 
Arrived at the block-house, he threw it 
down before the youth—* There is your turkey !” 
The youth was filled with gratitude for his escape. 
0 6 Cao 
A GENIUS. 


A CERTAIN penurious farmer having occasion to 


his sealp. 


employ a hand, was more than a little pleased to 
come across one who averred that he never got 
hungry, thirsty, or tired. Ic of course immediately 
engaged him, and set him to work at chopping 
wood. Going out however, to the wood-pile about 
an hour afterwards, he saw our hero sitting very 
composedly upon a log, smoking a cigar. 

cricd the farmer, “I thought 


** How is this 
you never got tired ?” 

* Neither I don’t,” replied the man, taking his 
cigar very leisurely from his mouth—* I isn’t tired 
at all, and what’s more don’t mean to be—and look 
here Mister, I'll trouble you for a good pic, anda 
glass of milk, for I've no notion of getting hungry 
or thirsty either!” 

— 6 Co 
SINCERELY REGRETTED. 

“’Wuar is the charge of inserting the death of a 
relation ?” inquired a gentleman, entering the oflice 
of a London newspaper. 

“Ten shillings,” replied the clerk. 

“But 1 onty paid seven shillings for the last,” 
remonstrated the gentleman. 

“Oh,” said the clerk, “that was a common 
death, but this is sincerely regretted.” 

“Well, my friend,” returned the gentleman, 
laying down the ten shillings, “ your executors w ill 
never be put to that expense.” 

a) © Oe 
A WEDDING. 

A cornesronpeEn? tells a good story of a wed- 

ding that happened the other day at which an ac- 


quaintance of his officiated. ‘The 


justice who 
performed the marriage ceremony said to the bride. 
groom, “ Will you have this woman to be your 
wedded wife ?” to which he answered, with a smile 
on his lip peculiar to * one of the b’hoys,” “ J wont 


have nobody else !” 


The reply of his bride to the 
kindred query was not less specific and character- 
istic, ** Will you take this man to be your lawful 
husband?” to which she responded with breathless 


haste, “ Yes sir-E: 


eo —— 
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Sam Stick on Cryinc.—Sam Slick says, * to 
talk about a person having the power to weep on all 
I'd like to 


ece a man undertake to ery, witha pre tty irl beside 


occasions, is the height of moonshine. 


him—pocket full of cash—no corns on his toes— 


and pl ntv of ice cream in his reach. If he ean 


4 do it at such a time he'd better make a business of 


it and go about 
g,acry.” 


srying for the people , at Sixpence 


et 


a tag 
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Votunreers.— Why have you volunteered ?” 
said rather a careworn looking newly enrolled 
volunteer, yesterday, to a fine looking young country 
soldier. ‘ Why, I volunteered because I had no 
wife, and go in for war,” was the unequivocal reply ; 
and now, why have you volunteered?” he added. 


“Ah!” said the 


man—for he was little—with a significant sigh, I 


careworn countenanced little 


have volunteered because I have a wife, and I go 
in for peace.” 
—o22 @ Ct — 
Eve Servants.—Don’t watch your master, boy. 
He will not go out at present. 
Let us tell you what we have 


Pull away steady 
and do your job. 
never failed to notice, an eye servant never prose 
pers—never turns out to be any thing worth naming 
If he dose not run away from his master, he might as 
well, for he is so slow and so lazy that his work 
does not amount to much. Hear us—if you wish 
to become a good citizen and a smart man, look 
out for your master’s interest. 
— + @ Cao 
Domestic Hinr.—Somebody, that voluminous 
author, writes thus :-— The best way to get along 
with women is to keep them well loved all the time. 
Woman can never be satisfied unless she is half 
loved todeath. Keep her mouth stopped with kisses, 
and she cannot scold.”—-Now we do not pretend to 
any personal experience in these matters, but it cer- 
tainly occurs to us, that for the disease of scolding, 
this prescription is a perfect sugar-coated pill, and 
children of all ages “ ery for them.” 
——o*D ¢ Cato — 
Civinity.—Whien friends call on you, never be 
confused or in a hurry! ‘Treat them with hospitality 
and politeness, and endeavor to make them happy 
Never tease them to take this 
or that which they do not prefer. 


consists in easy and pleasant deportment, and in 


in their own way. 
True politeness 


making our friends easy, and permitting them to 
enjoy themselves in that way wnich is most pleasing 


to them. 


— 3350 6 Ot -= 

A Yanker Crock.—A notion seller was offering 
a Yankee clock, finely varnished and colored, and 
with a looking glass in front, to a certain lady not 
— “Why, it is 


Beautiful, indeed! 


remarkable for personal beauty 


beautiful,” said the vender. © 


said the lady. 


a look at it almost fright: me !” 


‘ns 
* ‘Then marm., > replied Jon than, * I guess you's 
‘ ! 1 


better buy one that hain't 


rot no looking vlass.”’ 


~ ok ee a 


had the privilege of voting,” said a politician, the 


other day. Why, do you think your party would 


gain strength thereby ?” “ Not particularly that,” 
was the reply, “ but it would be interesting to clee. 


tioncer with them !”’ 


Smokinc.—*T wish you would not smoke 
cigars,” said a plump little blac k-eyed girl to her 
lover.—* Why not I smoke as well as your chim- 
ney "_§ Because chimneys don’t smoke when 
they are in good order.” He has quit smoking. 

— 9) © OS 

Wiiere 1s your Har.—Did you take the note, 
and did you SCC Mr. ————— J CK ey r. 
* And how was he Why, he looked well, but 
he's very blind.” $° I} nad, what do vou lecan 
“Whi, when I wor in the room, he axed me where 
my hat was, and it wor on my head ail the while.” 
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Lecanity.—‘ May it please your honor,” said 
a lawyer, addressing one of the judges, “ I brought 
the prisoner from the jail on a habeas corpus.” 
‘That's a good one!” said a fellow in an under 
tone, who stood in the rear of the court, “I’m 
blow’d if I hain’t seen him come here in a cab.” 

5D) @ Cato —— 

Scaxpatovus.—The following is on a strect in 
which lawyers are found, and at the bottom of 
which many boats abound :— 


At the top of my street the attorneys abound, 

And down at the bottom the barges are found ; 
Fly, honesty, fly to some safer retreat, 

For there’s craftin the river and craft in the street. 


—- ED) ¢ Gato —— 

Insurance DiaLocue.—* An’ sure, Jamie, why 
do you not be after getting the life ov you insured ?” 
“The life ov me insured, is it?—an’ why should I 
my honey?” “ Ah indade, that if you’re dead and 
gone, you may be sure of a comfortable subsistance, 
—and without any expinse to yourself intirely.” 

—- = ¢ Cae 

‘© ANNEXATION and war’—that’s true, every 
word of it,” said a pert old maid; “no sooner do 
you get married than you begin to fight! 
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SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1846. 


THE COLUMBIAN LADY'S MAGAZINE. 

Tue July number is at hand, we acknowledge with pleasure 
the receipt of this deservedly popular monthly. It commences 
with a story by our favorite lady writer Fanny Forrester which 
is as usual not to be surpassed. It likewise contains three 
beautiful engravings, one of which is Gen, Warren taking 
leave of his wife and child, 


4D @ Ceeto — 


SCRAP PLATES FOR SALE. 

Forty of the Beautiful Engravings, used in the Lady's 
Rook, will be sent to any person on rece ipt of One Dollar. 
They are all from Steel Plates, and are a handsome addition 
to a Scrap Book Address, L. A. GODEY, Publishers’ Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

— + 6 Ce 
ope f' aint Pam vT 
Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last deducting the 
unt of postage pe id, 

Hf. HW. Bloomfield, Ct. $1.00; J. B. Mackinac, Mich. $3.00: 
1. F. W. Albany. N. Y. 85.00 1. S. jr. Kast Greene, N.Y, 
S100: J.B. Pavily N. ¥. 81,00; ‘TT. S. M. Elinira, N.Y 
S100; DS. KL hannock, N. Y. S100: FLA. A. Jame 
town, N. Y. 81.00 
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In tl city on the Tith inst. by the Rev. J. Gosman. Mr. 
Ra m Robins, of Cairo, to Miss Mary A. Finch, of Kamapo 
Works, R land Co. N.Y 

Ar Pine l it on the 2d inst. by Re Jk eph RB. Breed, 
Mr. James Hi. Conklin, to Miss Jane Stickle, both of Gallatin 

At ¢ vernck, ¢ t 7th inst vy Rev. TH. Wheeler Mr 
George L. Miller, to Miss Catharine Lucretia Dederick, all of 
Clavernach 

Ar ¢ on t ith t. by the Rev. L. M. Peer Mr 
La Fave Str aham, to M Abby Barton, both of Canaan 

Atal t, on the 4tl t. by the R ki. Devoe, Mr, Mat 
t s |’ toM Margaret FE. Ostrander, all of Ghent 

At Gh ‘ the Ist inst. byt Rev. Mr W meson. Mr 
J Hi. Mesick, of Chatham 4 Corners, to M Margaret 
\ til 

\tN lith ult. by the Rev. Mr. D Mr. Joseph 
W rf to M Mary Mitecle f Nassau 
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Forthe Rura! Repository. 
DREAMS OF HOME. 
BY MRS. C. THERESA CLARKE, 


How dear to memory are those early associations that cling 
in pristine freshness and beauty around that little word Home. 
The weary way-farer turning from the hollow, and crowded 
mart of the world, is engrossed for the time, in an Elysian of 
his own creating, and fairy wings have wafted him to the 
scenes of his nativity; when that key-stone to his feelings is 
touched, and every chord of the living lyre vibrates to the 
sound. He dreams—and this is the tenor of that happy dream 
from which he is soon to awaken to a visible reality, for alas! 
the face of nature is not the same that visited life’s morn and 
even the sun that diffuses its rays over two hemispheres, wears 
not the look of an old acquaintance, but seems to smile mock- 
ingly, on the deep desolation of the pilgrim’s heart. 


Tis the spring-time and roses are budding around thee, 
The birds have come back to the button-wood tree ; 

The joy that the fetters that long while have bound thee, 
Are broken loved brother and thou art set free! 

Reclined at thine ease on the young grass just springing, 
Repose in the shade of thy favorite elm; 

List the soft warbled notes, through the woodland now ringing, 
What wonder fast-fancies thy soul overwhelm ? 


The pale almond-blossom like snow-flakes ate falling, 
And in the soft sun roves the murmuring bee; 

And young merry voices around the are calling, 
Come forth to the meadow, wild flow’ rets to see! 

The brook still flows on, from its unfailing fountain, 
Still gracefully winding its musical way ; 

While in the back-ground, riseth up the green mountain, 
To whose velvet summit thy feet would oft stray. 


The well-known old mansion—the trellis vine-covered— 
The seat in the porch, when the noontide is high— 
With the spirit of gladness around it once hovered, 
As if by enchantment, draw near to the eye ;— 
Each shrub of thy rearing, doth nod recognition, 
Though statelier branching it raukly hath grown ; 
Like the delicate flowers it speaks its brief mission, 


Round which its all-sheltering arms have been thrown. 


The friends of thy youth lo! around thee fast gathered ! 
They know thee, they take thee once more by the hand, 
Sut where is thy mother—and where is thy father ? 
Ve miss their loved voices and features so bland ;— 
“Tam with thee my child,” saith the father most kindly, 
The wanderer sobs in a transport of bliss ; 
“J am with thee my son,” and the slumberer half blindly, 
Is waked from his dream, by a mother’s fond kiss! 
Cleareland, Ohio, 1246. 


— ot 6 to — 
Forthe Rural Repository. 
WRITTEN BY THE GRAVE OF A SUICIDE, 
BY CATHARINE WEBB BARDER. 
Loox where these two young maples stand. 
And throw their green arms to the sun! 
Beneath those leaves, by cool winds fanned, 
A fearful deed was done— 
A mortal sickened with earth’s strife, 
Dash'd madly down the cup of life. 


It was a summer morn—the bright blue bird, 
Perched on the spray sang clear and loud, 
Such strains as here are often heard, 
And the curled corn-leaves bow’'d, 
As o’erthem swept the freshning breeze, 


Stirring the gossamer upon the trees, 


He gazed around—these old green hills 
Wore sweetly then their robes of blue, 

While down them sung the quiet rills, 
And crept the valley through: 


Beauty glowed fresh on ¢ very side, 


( 

He looked,—cursed God, and gasping died. 
His ashes rest beneath my feet— 

\ No stone tells how or where he died 


The tall green weed is all I meet, 
Save one small mound beside; 
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His babe they say rests in that grave— 
Thank God! He there took life he gave. 


Tread softly here, nor quite condemn 
The tenant of this lonely spot! 

How know’st thou but in strife with men, 
Thy better thoughts will be forgot, 


—— 


And thou, wtih crushed affection’s broken heart 


Shall dare thy thread of life to part ? 


Speak kindly for thou canst not tell, 
What agony his spirit wrung 


Down in his bosom burned a hell, 


I may not speak of with unskillful tongue— 


God can forgive! O, soul reviving thought- 
Christ with his blood the guilty bought 
Columbus, Ga. 1846. 
— D6 Ge — 
Forthe Rural Repository. 
THE SWEETS OF LIFE. 
To Miss Anna M. H—. 
'T1s sweet as at the close of day, 
When nature wears a look serene, 
And western clouds their hues display, 


To gaze upon the heavenly scene. 


’Tis sweet at midnight’s silent hour, 
When zepliyts murmur soft and clear; 
And dews have kissed each leaf and flower, 
To wander with a love one dear. 


‘Tis sweet to know pure as the rose 
Love blooms within her gentle breast ; 
Upon whose chaste unsullied snows, 


The silken tresses lightly rest. 


'Tis sweet to know her soft blue eye, 
That mirrors forth an ardent soul, 
On you beams kindly, and each sigh 


For you alone has trembling stole. 


’Tis sweet together thus to rove 
And breathe the balmy breath of life : 
While from her starry throne above, 


Looks down the placid Queen of night. 


*Tis sweet when from the forest hills, 
The night-bird chaunts her plaintiff lay ; 
T'o gaze upon the lute like rills, 


While music melts the soul away. 


*Tis sweet to have a constant friend, 
To cheer us in the adverse hour; 
And banish sotrows that impend 


When e’er life’s threatning tempests lowe 


These are life’s varied sweets, but still 
To render happiness replete ; 
Religion pure our hearts must fill 
That God we may not fear to meet 
Miller Place, Col. Co. N. Y. 1846. 


429-6 Ce — 
For the Rural Repository. 
TO MARY. 
I wisn thou wert less beautiful, 
With less of witching art; 
For then thou should'st not captivate 
My quite too willing heart ; 
Oh turn away those laughing eyes 
They peirce my very soul, 
Tempting love's latent flame to rise 


Beyond my own control! 


A happy smile lights up thy face 
Thy heart beats blithe and free; 

But ah! full well I know that heart 
Can ne‘er be given to me: 

The cruel fates betwixt us throw 
A barrier strong and wide, 

Which through all future weal or woe 


Our fortunes must divide. 


Vet, lovely maid, tho’ fate decrees 
That thou and I must part, 


Still thy.bright image 


will I bear 
Sound close upon my heart; 

And though in distant climes I roam 
Yet wander where I may, 

Thy lovely charms shall be my boast 


When I am far away. 


T. 


Carew. 
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Then fare-thee-well ;—yet stay awhile, + 
I have one favor yet, 7 
Which is that when I'm far away 
My name you'll not forget: 
And then let friends or Fortune smile 
My greatest pride shall be, 
To know though distance intervene, 
You still remember me, A. Il. M. 
Middlebury, Vt. 1846. { 
58D) 6 C0 — 
For the Rural Repository 
TO E. R——- 
BY L.D. WEBB. 
 seexk not fame nor honor here 
Nor treasures that decay ; 
Which only charm the heart awhile 
In life's vain fleeting day. 


Nor trust in beauty’s winning smile, 
That like an April beam, 

A moment glitters in the sky, 
And then no more is seen 


Nor think that in the festal hall, 
Where wit and mirth abound ; ) 
And music’s sweetest tones are heard, 


That happiness is found. 


Sut seek that true unfading wealth, 
And pleasure more retined ; 
Than all the glittering stores of earth— 
The riches of the mind. 
East Clarendon, Vt. 1846. 


The iterary Paper in the United States. 
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RURAL REPOSTFORY 
Ook. 22, sO mumencing Sept. 13, 18), 5. 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature ing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historieal Anecdotes, Poetry, &e. 
The tirst Numberofthe Jw itu-Sccond Volumeotthe RuRAL 
Rerosirory will be issued on Saturday the 13th of Sep 
tember, le45. 

“ The * Rural Repository’ i elegant semi-month 
ly Periodical, published in the City of Hudson, C 
N. V. end which we believe is 
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neatand 


lombia Co 
he oldest hterary paper inthe 


United States; and while it has made no very great pretensions 
to public favor, is far better than those publications who 
bonst long and loud of their el: ims to puble patronage, Amid 


the fluctuations of the world, and the ups and downs of the 
periodical press, for ne arly a score of years this little miscellany 
has pursued ‘ the even tenor of its way,’ scattering its sweets t 


around, and increasing in interest 


y and popularity, and our 
readers will, of course, infer, that if it had no merit it would 
have shuffled off this mortal coil * long time ago.’ 
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SOMOS 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will he 
other Sats . in the Quarto form, e 
numbers of eight 


mn F - 

CF cy} Jo ( 
pul ishe l every 
ontaining twenty six 
witha tithe page and index to 
making in the whole 208 pages 


embellished with numerous Engravings, 


pages each 
the volume, It will also be 


and conse quently it 
will be one of the neatest, che ipest, aud best lite rary papers 


in the country. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR perannum, inrariahly in adrance. We 
have a few copies of the Ith, l2th, 16th, 17th, lath, 19th, 
20th, and 2ist volumes, and any one sending forthe 22d vol { 
ime, can bave as many copies ofeither of these volumes as 
they wish atthe same rate. Those who send &5 or 87, fora 
club, can have theirchoice of one of the above mentioned 
Volumes (gratis whosend S10 of 815, their choice of 


two; and those who send S20 and over,their choice of three. 


Clubs! Clubs!! Clubs!!! } 


those 





All those who willsend us the following amounts in one re 
mittanee, shall receive tated below, viz 
Four Copies for 83.00 Twenty FourCopiesfor®15,00 
Seven do. S500 hirty do, 
Ten do. S7.00. Thirty-Pive do, 
Fifteen do. $10.00) Forty do, 
Twenty do. S13,.00. Fifty do, ( 
Xr No subscription rece ved for less t} none year, 





wishing the numbers from the beginning of the volume. will 


please inform us, or ther time of sub 


scribing, unles 


will be sent trom the 


otherwise ordered, 






Names of subseribers with the amount of Sub cription tobe ‘ 


sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. (¢ 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N. ¥.1845 * 














